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son's utter condemnation of a book that he had never read.
Under date of December 16, 1749, she again wrote to Mm:

"I shall not say a word more toward persuading you to
read Tom Jones, and beg pardon for having done it; but
I meant not to compell; how could you insinuate such a
thing. You really seem not only grave, but angry with me.
Had you gone thro' it, your censure or praises would have
had agreeable weight with me, as some things I approve,
but disapprove many more. I should have been glad to
have known how far my opinion corresponded with yours.
... As to my pointing out the moralities which I think may
be found in this work, I must beg to be excused; for as you
think the piece not worth your perusal, I must think that a
research is not worth my trouble, tho' I persist in thinking
there are many good things in it."

It is not recorded what emotions were awakened in
Eichardson by this letter. Two months later Lady Brads-
haigh came up to London, threw off the disguise of "Mrs.
Belfour," and met the author of "Clarissa" under very
romantic conditions. One day he remarked to her that an
extraordinary compliment had just been paid to him by the
author of "Charlotte Summers." Eichardson referred,
of course, to that comparison between himself and Fielding,
but was careful not to mention his rival's name. From
Beading on the way home, Lady Bradshaigh sent Richard-
son a letter containing a reference to the conversation:
"When I saw you last, I forgot to tell you I had read
Charlotte Summers; but I did not find any thing relating
to you, like what you told me. I doubt I do not well remem-
ber what he says; but I think it is, that we are taught the
art of laughing and crying, from your melancholy disposi-
tion, and Mr. Fielding's gay one; and I think passes a
compliment upon each, though perhaps he might design to
sneer. There are very different kinds of laughter; you
make me laugh with pleasure; but I often laugh, and am
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